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AN AMERICAN MUNICIPAL PROGRAM. 

IN America we have forty-five states, each clothed with full 
authority to establish and regulate municipal corporations 
and to determine the extent of their powers. Each state dif- 
fers from every other in physical, industrial, social and politi- 
cal characteristics. Some are possessed of fairly homogeneous 
populations; others of just the reverse. In some the New 
England idea regarding town-meeting government holds sway ; 
in others the southern county ideas prevail ; and in still others 
we have the Pennsylvania borough and township system. In 
some, the Republican party, with its principles of centralized 
government and liberal construction, predominates ; in others, 
the Democratic party, with its theories of strict construction 
and state supremacy, holds control. Under such a state of 
affairs the difficulty of framing an American municipal pro- 
gram, embodying the principles that must underlie successful 
municipal government, is obvious to the most casual observer. 
This, however, was the task to which the National Municipal 
League addressed itself. 

Organized in 1894, this body set before itself the duty of 
promoting the thorough investigation and discussion of the 
conditions and details of city administration ; of the methods 
of selecting and appointing officials in American cities, and of 
the laws and ordinances relating to such subjects. Within 
three years four national conferences were held at Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Baltimore and Louisville respectively. At these 
meetings the municipal conditions of leading cities were dis- 
cussed by thoughtful and observant students. Local con- 
ditions were described and analyzed. As a result of these 
conferences and these discussions, reformers who previously 
had had but local experiences and were ignorant of one 
another's work, came to a realization of the existence of an 
American municipal problem, which was more than a local 
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issue and of greater direct consequence to the people of the 
country than perhaps any other single question confronting 
them for solution. The reformers were brought to feel that 
while there might be numerous local variations due in part to 
environment, nevertheless the general features were the same 
and might be summed up as follows : 

Wastefulness, a disregard of the public interest where private ones 
were concerned ; inefficiency ; frequent corruption and scandals ; 
and an indifference on the part of the citizen, at once dangerous to 
the welfare of the community and subversive of popular government. 

There was a general acquiescence in these conclusions, 
although a great diversity of opinion as to their causes. 
Indeed it was a most interesting and somewhat unusual state 
of affairs which confronted the members of the league ; there 
was a substantial unanimity as to the condition of affairs and 
an apparently hopeless diversity as to its cause and remedy. 
Accordingly it was not surprising that no attempt was made 
to commit the organization to a statement of principles or to 
any creed ; although there had been in the minds of its 
founders the hope and expectation that the time would come 
when municipal reformers would be able to agree upon a line 
of action which all could follow and upon a statement of 
principles which all could espouse. 

From January, 1894, to May, 1897, steadily pursuing its 
work, the National Municipal League made no attempt to 
formulate its creed, but preferred to study with care and dili- 
gence existing municipal conditions. This done, what was to 
be the next step ? the relegation of the whole matter to the 
field of academic discussion ? or an attempt to outline a prac- 
tical plan of work ? At the Louisville Conference for Good 
City Government (1897) the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the executive committee appoint a committee 
to report on the feasibility of a Municipal Program, which shall 
embody the essential principles that must underlie successful muni- 
cipal government, and which shall also set forth a working plan or 
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system, consistent with American industrial and political condi- 
tions, for putting such principles in practical operation ; and said 
committee, if it find such a Municipal Program to be feasible, is 
instructed to report the same, with its reasons therefor, to the 
league for consideration. 

In accordance with this action the following committee was 
appointed : Horace E. Deming, of the New York bar ; Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia University ; Dr. Albert 
Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews; Charles Richardson, 
of Philadelphia ; Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ; George W. Guthrie, of the Pittsburg bar, and Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, of the Philadelphia bar. These men, with a 
single exception, were college bred ; and five had a legal train- 
ing, although but three were practicing lawyers. Belonging to 
different parties, looking at the question of municipal govern- 
ment from widely different standpoints, trained in different 
schools of political thought, the members of the committee 
came together to discuss the object of their appointment, after 
there had been a preliminary exchange of propositions and sug- 
gestions. In November, 1898, at Indianapolis, the committee 
made its preliminary report in the shape of drafts of a con- 
stitutional amendment and a municipal corporations act, 
saying : 

The fact that a body of men of widely divergent training, of 
strong personal convictions, who approached the matter in hand 
from essentially different points of view, could and did come to 
unanimous agreement that a Municipal Program was feasible and 
practicable, and by fair and full comparison of opinion were able to 
embody the result of their agreement in definite propositions, is a 
hopeful augury that the general body of the league after full 
opportunity for discussion, criticism and interchange of views, can 
and will adopt the committee's propositions or some improvement 
upon them. 

The augury was justified by subsequent events ; for the final 
report of the committee was unanimously adopted after two 
annual meetings had been devoted to a careful discussion of 
the whole subject. 
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The report consists of certain suggested constitutional 
amendments for adoption in those states where it will prove 
feasible to proceed in this direction and a municipal corpora- 
tions act for those states where the amendment of the consti- 
tution is out of the question for the present ; together with 
certain definite and descriptive papers prepared by members of 
the committee, but examined and approved by all, setting forth 
the philosophical, political and psychological relations of the 
recommendations to existing conditions. 

The need of the constitutional amendments becomes appar- 
ent when the fact is recalled that in each state there is a funda- 
mental law adopted directly by the people, defining the duties 
and powers of the various departments of the government 
and forming the limits within which these can act. If our 
conditions were similar to those existing in England, the 
task would be much simpler, for then only a municipal corpo- 
rations act would be needed. In America, however, we must 
first consider our state constitutions and see that they will 
permit of the organization of the cities on the lines of the 
municipal program; hence the necessity for constitutional 
amendments. 

The American state constitutions are much more difficult to 
change than are state acts of assembly. Therefore a constitu- 
tional reform is much more likely to become permanent, as the 
American people, being loath to tamper with their fundamental 
law, refuse to change back again hastily when once a change 
has been agreed upon and address their efforts to adjusting 
themselves to the new order of affairs. A constitutional 
change has two distinct advantages; in the first place, it can 
be made much more far-reaching ; and, secondly, it is practically 
a permanent change. 

The constitutional amendments proposed by the committee 
treat of four subjects : (i) the relation of the municipality 
to the state (that is, to some one of the forty-five states); 
(2) the powers of the municipality ; (3) the procedure in the 
exercise of municipal functions; (4) the franchise and the 
civil service. 
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One of the greatest evils with which American municipal 
reformers have had and now have to contend is the tendency 
to what is known as a special legislation — that is, legislation 
intended for special occasions and of special application. In 
Pennsylvania, for instance, at one time special legislation was 
carried to such an extreme that the legislature granted divorces 
and changed the names of individuals. Happily this is no longer 
possible, but there is still in this same state considerable special 
legislation enacted under the form of general acts. In Ohio this 
tendency had perhaps the greatest development. Every city 
was in a class by itself, so that by legislating for a class special 
legislation for a particular city was secured. As a consequence, 
a city seeking relief from a municipal evil failed to look to 
itself for correction, but went to the state legislature for relief. 
In this way the principle of municipal home rule was violated 
and the vicious habit of depending on some outside source for 
relief engendered and fostered ; a habit which was confirmed 
by the failure to give our cities sufficient power to relieve them- 
selves, if they desired. As an illustration of the extent to which 
this habit has grown in some states I may cite the testimony 
brought out by Senator Fassett's committee in New York in 
1890, to the effect that from 1884 to 1889 no less than 1284 
acts were passed by the New York Assembly relating to cities ; 
and of these acts 390 affected the city of New York — an 
average of 78 a year. 

The committee believed that this evil should be remedied 
and that it was due to the lack of an adequate definition of 
special legislation in the fundamental law and to the failure to 
give to the cities adequate powers to enable them to solve their 
own problems. Hence the project of the committee defined 
special legislation to be "legislation which is not made appli- 
cable to all the cities of [a given state] or all the inhabitants 
thereof," and embodied provisions by which the enactment of 
such legislation was made very difficult, although not absolutely 
impossible. It further provided for giving to the cities a liberal 
grant of powers, sufficient to enable them to apply their own 
remedies. In short, the program provides for a city clothed 
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with sufficiently broad and general powers to discharge the 
duties committed to it. In it is vested power 

to acquire, hold, manage and control property, perforin and render 
all public services and all powers of government, subject to such 
limitations as may be contained in the constitution and laws of the 
state, applicable either to all the inhabitants of the state or to all the 
cities of the state. 

This is a distinct departure from existing conditions in most 
states, where cities are given specific grants of powers and are 
constantly compelled to resort to the state legislature for such 
additional authority as may be demanded by new conditions. 

The program is based upon the theory that good city govern- 
ment depends not only upon a proper form but equally upon a 
proper determination of the position of the city and upon the 
ability of the municipal citizen to decide municipal questions on 
their merits. Hence the careful definition of municipal legisla- 
tion ; the grant of the broadest possible powers and the provi- 
sions requiring the separation of municipal elections from state 
and national elections and the nomination of candidates by peti- 
tion. The latter practice prevails in a few states ; but in a 
great majority a premium is placed on party nominations, and 
the candidate and the voter of the regular party have important 
advantages over the independent candidate and voter. For 
instance, in Pennsylvania the law gives parties the right to 
nominate by a certificate signed by the presiding officer and 
the secretary or secretaries of the nominating convention ; all 
the candidates of one party are placed together in one column 
under a single designation, and the party voter can, by placing 
an X at the head of the column, vote for every candidate in it. 
On the other hand, the independent candidate can get on the 
official ballot only by securing the signatures of two per cent 
of the voters of his district, and his name is placed in a column 
by itself ; and the independent voter must mark separately each 
candidate for whom he votes. Under the provisions of the 
program, each candidate is placed on a parity with every other 
candidate, and each voter is on an equality with every other 
voter. There are no party columns or designations ; each man 
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must stand on his personal merits. This is the system which 
now prevails in England ; but in the United States it is practi- 
cally non-existent save in a modified form in a few states. 

The right of a city in its public places is declared by the 
program to be inalienable, except by a four-fifths vote of all 
the members elected to the council, approved by the mayor ; 
and no franchise or right to use any such public place may be 
granted for a longer period than twenty-one years. This is a 
recognition of the principle, now becoming quite generally 
accepted, that municipal franchises must be owned by the 
city and that each city must have the power to determine 
whether it will control or operate them. It is not for the 
state to determine what the policy of cities shall be in such 
matters ; they must have the power and liberty to decide for 
themselves, subject only to such limitations as the general 
welfare of the state demands. 

An elaboration of this policy is to be found in the provisions 
relative to the indebtedness of municipalities. When a debt 
has been incurred for the purpose of a municipal undertaking 
from which the city derives a revenue sufficient to pay all costs 
of operation, interest on the bonds and a sinking fund which 
will pay the bonds in twenty years, such debt, it is provided, 
shall be excluded from consideration in determining when the 
debt limit fixed by the constitution will be reached. 

The large borrowing power thus insured, the large powers of 
taxation and the large governmental powers, including those 
over street franchises, make it certain that the cities will, if 
the program is adopted, have all the facilities necessary for 
their local development, while the control which the state may 
exercise over cities through its executive and its administrative 
officers makes it equally certain that the cities will not be able to 
make use of their large powers contrary to the best interests of 
the state as a whole. In respect to this latter subject the basis 
of the program is the substitution of administrative for legis- 
lative control. To quote the words of Chairman Deming : 

Let the municipal corporation, therefore, be clothed with ample 
governmental power to satisfy these needs. Let the legislature 
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grant these powers once for all. Application to the legislature for 
additional governmental powers will then be unnecessary. If the 
city is granted these powers, its citizens must be granted also 
the authority, subject only to limitations applicable to all cities of 
the state, to devise their own methods and adopt their own agencies 
for the exercise of these powers. The legislature will then have 
neither occasion nor excuse for interfering with the substance or the 
detail of the local administrative methods. This eliminates legisla- 
tive interference from the municipal problem so far as the city is 
concerned with its local needs and makes the city a self-governing 
community — compels it to be such. Does any one doubt that the 
citizens of a municipality under these circumstances, free to rely on 
themselves and unable to secure any help save from their own patri- 
otic efforts, would fail to become a self-governing community with an 
efficient, responsible, well-ordered administration adapted to the local 
needs . . . ? When the state delegates to the municipal corporation 
the duty of administering a general law within its corporate limits, 
the city, as an administrative agent of the state, is properly subject 
to state supervision, but it is administrative supervision, not legisla- 
tive. The appropriate central state administrative department should 
be given the requisite authority to compel the satisfactory carrying 
out by the municipality of the state policy, e.g., a state board of civil- 
service commissioners to enforce the observance of civil-service laws. 
On the other hand, the municipality, when it is put to great expense 
for the general benefit in carrying out the state policy, may rightly 
be reimbursed by the state, e.g., in New York the locality is repaid 
from the state treasury a large share of its expenditure in executing 
the general state policy as to education. 

Practically all the principles embodied in the constitutional 
amendment are to be found in the proposed municipal corpo- 
rations act, although in a somewhat different form. The reason 
why the committee proposed two instruments has been partially 
explained. The prospects are that the act will be generally 
adopted before the constitutional amendments, but the adop- 
tion of the latter will be much more permanent. Taking my 
own state, the legislature could enact into law the municipal 
corporations act by a majority vote in each house and with 
the approval of the executive ; but in the next session, which 
meets two years later, or even in the same session, the act 
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could be repealed by a majority vote with executive approval, 
or by a two-thirds vote without it. The constitutional amend- 
ments, however, would have to be proposed at one session, 
passed by a majority in each house, then advertised in every 
county in the state ; then introduced and passed at the next 
session of the legislature, two years later, advertised as before 
and then submitted to the electors of the state. The amend- 
ments could not be repealed, however, except by a similar 
process. 

Nevertheless, the adoption of the municipal corporations 
act will pave the way for the amendments and make the 
adoption of the latter easier. 

The act provides for a city council with a single chamber, 
the members of which are to be elected on a general ticket ; 
but cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants are empowered to 
draft their own charters and to provide for a combination of 
district and general representation. The term of councilmen 
is fixed at six years, one-third retiring every two years, and 
former mayors are given a seat and a voice, but no right 
to vote. 

These provisions represent a somewhat radical departure from 
the system in vogue in most cities. They were suggested 
and made necessary, however, by the theory underlying the 
program, namely, the organization of the city to promote 
direct and positive responsible action and to eliminate the 
checks and balances which have heretofore formed so con- 
spicuous a part in our frames of local and state governments. 
The election of the members to represent the whole city, rather 
than small, arbitrarily determined districts, is essential if we 
are ever to have a higher grade of municipal legislation. So 
long as we have district representation, we shall have ill- 
considered, selfish enactments, in which the interests of the city 
as a whole will be sacrificed to the interests of the wards or 
districts. Through the method proposed logrolling with its 
attendant evils will be eliminated, and the inauguration of great 
municipal projects for the benefit of the whole community will 
be made easier and more expeditious. A six years' term will 
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aid in the same direction and will result undoubtedly in the 
selection of a higher grade of men. American city councils 
are now on so low a grade because men are elected from small 
districts which are easily controlled and because the term is so 
short (usually two years) that the average elector feels that the 
city cannot be very seriously injured in such a time, and that 
if a mistake is made it can soon be corrected. 

The mayor's term of office is fixed at two years, and he is 
elected at the same time as one-third of the council. The 
municipal elections are to be held on a separate day from state 
and national elections, so that municipal issues may be con- 
sidered separate and apart from state and national politics. By 
means of this separation and the reduction in the number of 
elective officers, it is the thought of the committee that electors 
will give more attention to local matters, and exercise more care 
in the selection of officials. Under existing conditions so many 
local officers are elective that it is quite impossible for the 
average elector to discriminate, and he is forced to fall back 
upon his party for information as to a candidate's fitness and 
qualifications. To illustrate, in the election held in Phila- 
delphia, in February, 1902, each elector was called upon to 
vote for a city solicitor, six magistrates, a select councilman 
(in one-third of the wards), from one to six councilmen and 
three school directors in each ward, a board of three election 
officers and an assessor of voters. As there were four sets of 
magisterial candidates and at least three and in many cases 
four and five sets of candidates for all the other offices, the 
task of selecting the right names to vote for was no easy one. 
In the election of November, 1898, each elector in Philadelphia 
was called upon to vote for governor, lieutenant-governor, sec- 
retary of internal affairs, two judges of the superior court, a 
member of Congress ; a state senator (in one-half of the dis- 
tricts), one or more members of the state house of represen- 
tatives, a district attorney, a recorder of deeds, a clerk of the 
quarter sessions and a coroner. Last November he was 
called upon to vote for nearly as many officers. Is it any 
wonder that the average voter, under such circumstances, sticks 
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pretty close to his party and votes a straight ticket ? In the 
last instance, the elector had to determine by his vote national, 
state and local questions and to choose among a large number 
of candidates. The grounds for the committee's recommenda- 
tion separating elections and reducing the number of elective 
officers becomes obvious on a little reflection upon these facts. 

As a necessary corollary to the provisions about elections, 
the program does not establish fixed terms for the subordinate 
officers, who hold office during good behavior, after appointment 
upon the basis of merit, to be determined wherever practicable 
by competitive examination. The mayor may remove a subor- 
dinate for reasons other than political, although the removed 
official must be given a statement of the reasons in writing. 

In submitting its preliminary report, the committee said : 

We are fully aware that our recommendations do not constitute the last 
word on the subjects with which they deal. Municipal government 
in this country offers such diversity of local conditions that an attempt 
to frame a general charter is certain to violate some local traditions. 
We realize that good government is not to be achieved at a stroke; 
nor do we exaggerate the importance of the form of governmental 
organization as a factor contributing to this end. Civic advance in 
general and municipal efficiency in particular are the result of a com- 
bination of forces of which higher standards of public opinion and 
lofty civic ideals are the most important. The form of governmental 
organization is to be judged by the ease and readiness with which it 
gives expression to these forces. In the Constitutional Amendment 
and Municipal Corporations Act your committee has endeavored to 
give to the city such a position in the political system of the state 
and to provide it with such a framework of government as will give 
the widest possible freedom of action to every city in providing 
the details of its own organization and in the determination of its 
local policy. 

That the committee has accomplished its object so far as the 
form is concerned, is apparent upon study and reflection. 
That it will accomplish its other and greater object of bringing 
to the attention of the American people living in cities the 
need for reformation along the lines of municipal reorganization, 
now seems quite possible, if we may be permitted to judge 
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from the reception given to its report and from the discussion 
which its publication has aroused. While neither the corpora- 
tion acts nor the constitutional amendments have been adopted 
in their entirety, nevertheless they have been widely used alike 
by charter commissions and constitutional conventions. Their 
influence can be directly traced in the recent constitutions of 
Virginia and Alabama and in the latest revision of the charter 
of Greater New York, to mention only a few of the more nota- 
ble instances. Some of the most important principles have 
been embodied in these and other similar instruments, and it is 
the judgment of those who are qualified to speak that the pro- 
gram has been influential in moulding the conclusions of charter 
revisers throughout the country. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Philadelphia. 



